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At one session of the state conference of 
county librarians held last year in Sacra- 
mento a paper was read about co-operative 
cataloging for all county libraries in 
California. It was concluded after the dis- 
cussion, that until we could have co-opera- 
tive book buying, and until libraries were 
willing to have all the processing, includ- 
ing the accessioning, classification, and 
cataloging done at a central office, libra- 
rians could better continue to use Library 
of Congress cards and catalog at home. 
The distances, the disadvantage of being 
600 miles from your library records proved 
too great a barrier to some of us who are 
old-fashioned enough to prefer to see how 
the thing is being done and to adjust de- 
lays and minor difficulties at close range. 

If you are already familiar with the cata- 
loging done by any large library for its 
branches and deposits, you can readily 
adapt their methods to your county needs 
as they develop. If you are not familiar 
with them, visit the cataloging department 
of your nearest large city library and the 
cataloger can show you the short cuts 



she uses, and what part of her system 
could be eliminated for rural work. 

If your county library will have a large 
central library from which it serves a large 
town and surrounding country, like the 
Brumback of Van Wert County, you may 
want to keep your general collection and 
your branch collection separate as many 
cities do. 

Ours is just one big collection with the 
separation of school texts and books on 
the county manual and reading list for the 
convenience of the county teachers, but 
our catalog and records are one except 
the block-accession record. 

With more prompt delivery of L. C. 
cards than we can now get on the Pacific 
coast, such as the nearer service from 
Denver; any good duplicating machine or 
a prompt multigraph operator doing busi- 
ness in your city, so your duplicate cards 
can be quickly and cheaply done, the prob- 
lems of county cataloging melt away, and 
the work is as simple as any city cata- 
loging system. 



TRADITION VERSUS COMMON SENSE IN THE DAY'S WORK 
By Zana K. Miller, Librarian, Library Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 



Who could have told Miss Hall that I 
have done everything in a small library 
from stoking the stove to keep warm 
when the thermometer was 42 below zero 
in a frigid northern town, to cataloging 
with one hand and charging books with 
the other? Somebody must have revealed 
my checkered past. My early days in li- 
brary work were spent in little Wisconsin 
libraries where we had to make meager 
appropriations go a very long way. In 
those days my zeal and theory were far 
in excess of my experience. It is far 
easier to adapt theory and principles wise- 
ly after one has applied them to many and 
various situations. One of the chief values 
of formal library training is that it helps 
to form the proper perspective. After one 
has seen the rules modified and applied in 
different ways to meet varying conditions 



it is much easier to determine just what 
are essentials. Those who have not had 
an opportunity to see a variety of libraries 
are apt to think that there may be only 
one way to do things and that way their 
own. 

Last year's report of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Short-cuts was a very encour- 
aging document, because it may give sup- 
port to some of the timid. 

During the war librarians found time 
for many extra demands. Some of the old 
library routine must have been cut a bit 
in order to gain the extra time needed. 
Few of those who learned the joys of extra 
service are again willing to confine them- 
selves wholly to the walls of a library. 
They found that with wider interests and 
a larger vision they were really much 
better librarians and the time spent out- 
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side the library came back to the library 
with an added value, because of a broader 
point of view on the part of the librarian. 

Many of the things I did as a lone libra- 
rian on a staff of one, were not all neces- 
sary, and if I were to go back again to 
some of my little libraries, I hope that I 
should have a little better sense of what 
is necessary to keep things going in proper 
order, and still have an opportunity to 
share in the other undertakings. 

A librarian who spends all her time in 
routine work is like a mother who is 
obsessed with dusting, sweeping, and other 
housework to such an extent that she 
never has time to visit the schools or to 
mingle with the up-to-date women in the 
civic work of a community. Routine is 
valuable in its place, but too much of any 
one thing produces failure and ennui. 

The following suggestions are based upon 
my own experience, both as a librarian in 
a small library and as an organizer visit- 
ing various small libraries. 

In the first place, it does not seem ad- 
visable to collate any but very rare and 
expensive books or sets, as most publish- 
ers willingly replace imperfect books or 
periodicals at any time, even after use, and 
the time required to put through a replace 
copy does not compare with the hours and 
hours it takes to collate all. Neither does 
it seem necessary to stamp plates and 
maps, for the reason that so few are re- 
moved or lost that it does not pay to put 
in the time. 

Marking call numbers on the backs of 
books with white ink, if properly done, 
seems far more satisfactory, durable, and 
attractive than paper labels. No matter 
how much care is used in sticking on 
paper labels, they will come off. I can 
still see the piles and piles of books in 
my first library, waiting to be relabeled. 
I could never catch up with the procession. 

Some libraries, even very large ones, 
now no longer mark the call numbers on 
the outside of the book, but it would 
seem that in this practice much more 
time is lost in slow shelving of books and 
in reading the shelves to see that books 



are in proper order, than it takes to 
mark them in the beginning with the 
number on the outside where it is easily 
seen. 

To write the call number, author, and 
title of the book on the pocket as well 
as on the book card promotes accuracy, 
prevents snags, and saves time at the 
charging desk. If the shelf list cards 
and penciled slip for main catalog card, 
with secondary cards indicated, are also 
made at the time the pockets and book 
cards are written, the book may quickly 
be made ready for circulation, and there 
will be no need to hold up the new books 
for cataloging. This advice is given upon 
the assumption that even a small library 
cannot afford to do without a typewriter. 
It is as necessary as a telephone. 

In the way of records, if there are not 
likely to be too many different librarians, 
a combination order-accession-shelf list 
card is an economy of time without sac- 
rifice of accuracy. There is ample prece- 
dent for this practice in numerous well 
conducted libraries. On this card is a 
space for the important accession items, 
and the copy number may be recorded on 
the back of the card when there are sev- 
eral, instead of making a separate card for 
each copy. 

Then to keep account of the actual num- 
ber of additions and withdrawals in a 
year, a ruled classified record of additions 
and withdrawals divided into months and 
with columns for the various classes 
counted, furnishes a permanent record 
and becomes the basis of useful sta- 
tistics. Thus four important records may 
be combined into two, and duplication 
avoided. 

If one is so addicted to the old accession 
book record that it must be retained willy- 
nilly, then by all means let it be in loose 
leaf form, with space for author, title, vol- 
ume, publisher, date, source, cost, and re- 
marks, on sheets ruled to typewriter gauge, 
and quickly inserted in the typewriter. 

It is unnecessary to spend much time 
puzzling over all the places in the D. C. 
where one might classify a book, when the 
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Booklist, the lists in the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, and the New York Best 
Book Lists, so accommodatingly tell us 
just what the number should be. We 
know these numbers were assigned by 
those who know the D. C. far better than 
we. Sometimes we do wonder just why 
certain rather odd numbers were chosen. 
In such cases we can classify where we 
think best. 

The Cutter author number is a fancy lit- 
tle decoration which may be easily omit- 
ted from fiction, and even from all classed 
books, as It is very easy to arrange the 
books by the class number and then al- 
phabet by the author's surname which 
usually appears on the back of the bind- 
ing, and if not may be marked on it with 
white ink. 

Numerous shelf labels showing the lo- 
cation of the different classes of books 
save time in shelving, and are an aid to 
the reader in becoming independent of 
help from the busy librarian. 

In cataloging it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the smaller the library the more 
useful are many analytics, the more the 
better. When one is in a hurry for a book 
on life saving for a Boy Scout, and has 
six or eight persons waiting at the charg- 
ing desk and two others waiting with ref- 
erence questions, it is very convenient to 
find a nice little analytic ready for use, and 
we bless the day we were prompted to 
make that particular card. 

The short form analytic is very simple 
to teach a high school girl to make and 
she thinks she is doing something won- 
derful when she makes them for us. 

I hesitate to speak of Library of Con- 
gress cards because my experience does 
not leave me in favor of their use for 
small libraries, though I do think they are 
advisable in large libraries. For the small 
library and the school library I much pre- 
fer a simpler typewritten card with most 
of the bibliographical information to be 
found on a Library of Congress card omit- 
ted. 

A well arranged charging desk with 
drawers of the right dimensions for charg- 



ing cards and located in a convenient 
place within easy reach, together with the 
right shelving and cupboards for returned, 
reserved, or withdrawn books, will save 
many steps and delays. 

A saving in time is effected by the use 
of date slips and the elimination of the 
borrower's card. There is now enough 
precedent for this method to warrant the 
hearty support in all small and medium 
sized libraries. The certificate of mem- 
bership used in Detroit and Portland 
(Oregon) safeguards this plan for the 
large city library, and it may encourage 
the fearful who still hesitate to try it. 
One may do as they did in Portland: cut 
off the tops of the old borrower's cards 
and use the top for an identification card. 
This will make it possible to see how well 
the idea works. If the borrower forgets 
the certificate, look up his number for 
him. It does not take long, and it really 
is not necessary to keep him from wait- 
ing the second or two that it takes to find 
the number. 

If you on the inside of the charging desk 
could only take a year off and see what a 
hindrance is the borrower's card to the 
real use of the library by those of us who 
wander around on the outside of the 
charging desk, you would think it over, 
and act! 

It saves time in filing and in hunting 
for borrower's cards, and obviates much 
friction between the librarian and the pub- 
lic, besides increasing the circulation, a 
thing we all strive for. 

The telephone message to notify patrons 
of books overdue saves writing post card 
notices, and saves postage, and is a more 
friendly form of notification. Borrowers 
hate fine notices. I heard an English 
teacher say the other day, "Oh, I don't 
use the library very much; they are al- 
ways sending me fine notices." It is bet- 
ter psychology to take the trouble to tell 
people pleasantly that they are remiss than 
to send a cold-blooded post card notice re- 
questing the return of overdue books. 

The four weeks' loan for all but the 
most popular books is a great step in ad- 
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vance, and is worth adopting wherever the 
book supply is large enough to warrant 
this privilege. 

The telephone saves hours and hours of 
a busy librarian's time and brings her into 
close connection with every one in town, 
for does not almost every one, even our 
wash lady, now have a telephone? Much 
so-called extension work may be done 
over the telephone, when never in the 
world could time be found to leave the 
library and run all over town doing er- 
rands. It is poor economy and extreme 
short-sightedness to hear a librarian say 
she wouldn't be bothered with a telephone 
because the public would use it too much — 
what is the library for, if not for the con- 
venience of the public? Let us tempt 
them to use the library in any way they 
can. If the telephone is in the proper 
place in a library its abuse may be avoided. 

In book selection it pays to check the 
Booklist at the time of first reading for 
such titles as one may want to buy later, 
and also to keep slip memoranda for all 
books requested from day to day which are 
not in the library, for consideration and 
possible purchase. 

A regular day in the month set apart for 
order work is advisable, when publishers 
and prices are looked up and the order 
written and sent to the dealer. The best 
method is to buy often, once a month or 
once in two months, in order not to make 
patrons wait too long for new books. Then 
a few books should be put out on the same 
day each week and the list regularly 
printed in the papers, as it encourages 
regular visits on the part of those who are 
eager to see the new books. 

By dividing an order so that from six 
to twelve new books are announced each 
week, the cataloging burden is distributed 
in such a way that it never seems heavy. 
Preparing a few books each week is no 
great trouble, and stimulates much better 
library trade. No one cares for a shop 
where new goods are purchased only once 
or twice a year; it would soon have to go 
out of business. 

In small libraries, because of limited 



book funds, one is apt to spend entirely too 
much time in mending books. A second 
sense of when to mend, when to bind, and 
when to withdraw, requires much experi- 
ence and long practice, with undoubtedly 
some mistakes, but the caution not to over- 
mend is usually necessary. In these days 
of expensive rebindings, it is probably bet- 
ter to cast out the worn Action when too 
soiled and to replace with clean popular 
copyrights when necessary. Rebinding 
many of the modern best sellers is of ques- 
tionable value. 

The time necessary for cataloging fiction 
replacements may be reduced if all im- 
print is omitted, as the first cards may 
then remain in use as long as the title is 
retained. 

It saves time in the long run to keer 
the shelves well read so that books may 
be found quickly. A section or two read 
in rotation each day the first thing takes 
only a few moments, and this aids greatly 
in keeping the books in order. When the 
whole library gets out of place, it looks 
like a mountainous task to read the shelves, 
but if done a bit at a time it is not bur- 
densome. 

One of the best sources for unpaid extra 
help in a small library comes through the 
high school. By watching the girls and 
boys, a few may be found who are inter- 
ested in library work, and by the use of 
an outline for systematic instruction, such 
as the Wisconsin course for apprentices, 
they may easily be taught to do some of 
the simple work. 

Among the things which high school 
pupils have done for me because they 
liked the work and were fond of coming to 
the library, were the following: reading 
shelves; writing book cards, pockets, and 
shelf cards; accessioning; pasting in 
pockets and date slips; charging books at 
the desk; checking lists with the catalog; 
writing secondary cards for the catalog; 
mending. 

Too many librarians think that writing 
in an accession book is a sacred ceremony, 
when as a matter of fact these records and 
other processes are all so simple that any 
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clever young person may be taught to do 
them. 

Some women in many towns where I 
have organized libraries have given valu- 
able help and if there are those who can 
give regular time they are very desirable 
aid, but the difficulty of getting them to 
come at a definite time is the obstacle. 
High school girls and boys are usually 
carefree after school hours and it is a 
benefit to them to receive the additional 
education which this instruction brings. 
To many of them it is an enjoyable recre- 
ation. 

Through this insight into library work 
which some of my high school helpers have 
received as apprentices, several have been 
recruited for regular library work and 
later have helped themselves through col- 
lege by working odd hours in college or 
university libraries, a librarian may not 
in any sense feel like a beggar in asking 
such help, for she is really a benefactor. 

One of the most difficult points to cover 
in working alone is to find time to visit 
the schools and to give the children the 
necessary help which they require in 
choosing books. If a high school appren- 
tice can come for an hour or so after 
school to charge books it will enable the 
librarian to be more free to assist the 
children with reference questions and to 
help them generally. With a "one woman 
library staff" it is safe to say that the li- 
brarian's evening time should be given to 
grown people and to high school pupils. 
Grade children ought to be at home at 
this time and in smaller towns and cities 
the children's room should be closed, at 
least unlighted after six o'clock. 

For story-hour work a teacher, or some- 
times a high school girl, may be suffi- 
ciently interested to tell stories to the chil- 
dren during the winter months. There are 
so many aids for story telling that the 
work may be made quite easy for a begin- 
ner or volunteer. If it is impossible to 
secure a person regularly for this work, 
it is sometimes desirable to pay a little for 
the work out of the fine money. Even a 
small inducement will encourage regular- 



ity. A librarian working alone cannot be 
expected to keep up a story hour, though 
some manage to do it successfully. 

To recapitulate, let us: 

Discontinue the collation of books and 
periodicals. 

Omit the stamping of plates and maps, 
except for rare books. 

Abolish paper labels and mark the call 
numbers on the back of the books with 
white ink. 

Write call number, author, and title on 
both pocket and book card, to save time 
and mistakes at the charging desk. 

Use a typewriter for all possible records. 

Discontinue the old accession book, 
using instead a combination order card 
and shelf list card. 

If an accession book must be retained, 
use a loose leaf typewritten sheet. 

Keep a classified record of additions and 
withdrawals for statistics of additions and 
withdrawals. 

Don't waste time puzzling over classifica- 
tion. Use the class numbers suggested by 
experts who compile the Booklist, the lists 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, and the 
New York Best Book Lists. 

Omit Cutter author numbers on all books. 

Use more shelf labels to aid both the 
public and the librarian. 

Put many short form analytics in the 
catalog. 

Make all catalog cards brief and simple 
in form. 

Omit all imprint for fiction. 

Catalog a few books regularly each 
week, and put them into circulation. 

Have a conveniently arranged charging 
desk. 

Use date slips. 

Eliminate borrower's cards. 

Introduce the four weeks' loan for all 
but jnost popular books. 

Use the telephone for fine notices when- 
ever possible. 

Check the Booklist on first reading, for 
possible purchases. 

Adopt a regular day for compiling orders. 

Avoid waste of time and money in re- 
binding soiled or old books. 
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Read a section of shelves daily and in 
rotation. 

Encourage high school apprentices, tooth 
boys and girls — let them do much of the 
routine work. ' 

Seek volunteer help from club women. 

Give the evening time to grown people, 
and send the little children home at six 
o'clock. 

Seek volunteer help for story hours — or 
do not attempt it. 



These are some of the ways in which we 
can "do everything" that is absolutely nec- 
essary — "and cataloging." 

If those who carry the burden alone in 
small libraries are to help to push forward 
any of the features of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram and speed the day when all the pub- 
lic will be book minded, we shall need to 
put more emphasis upon direct service and 
learn to distinguish between essential and 
non-essential technical records. 



PAMPHLETS AND CLIPPINGS 
By Ethei. P. McCollough, Librarian, Public Library, Evansville, Indiana 



In my library-school days at Albany we 
had to pay a part of our way by working 
for the state so many hours each semester. 
It fell to my lot early in my career to sort 
piles of very old and very dirty pamphlets. 
Later in my course I was set to cataloging 
volumes and volumes of bound pamphlets. 
I came to loathe with a loathly loathing 
anything which came in a paper cover. 
"If I am ever a real librarian none of these 
shall ever find a resting place in my li- 
brary outside of the waste basket," quoth I. 

And tken at the end of my two years 
of training I fell heir to a library woefully 
lacking in reference material. Immedi- 
ately the search began for supplementary 
material and like a homing bird my mind 
lit upon the despised pamphlet, augmented 
by newspaper and magazine clippings. 
That first summer the call went out all 
over the country, bringing back to that 
little library in Indiana all kinds of free 
pamphlet material. We advertised for 
magazines and the townspeople sent them 
literally by the dray load. Paste was 
made by the gallon and soon we were able 
to look the earnest seeker after knowl- 
edge unflinchingly in the eye. The afore- 
said E. S. A. K. doted upon carrying away 
from the library large armfuls of pam- 
phlets and clippings on subjects varying 
from the manufacture of tin-plate to the 
latest criticisms of his favorite poet. The 
librarian's reputation for resourcefulness 
was an enviable one in that town. That 



other librarians had made clipping and 
pamphlet collections meant nothing to El- 
wood since it had never been done before 
in Elwood. And so for sixteen years I 
have gone about, leaving a trail of clip- 
pings and pamphlets behind me. 

Why? 

1. Low cost (as indicated in the fore- 
going). 2. Condensation of a mass of ma- 
terial. The man who is going to make a 
speech at the Rotary Club day after tomor- 
row on the municipal university as a com- 
munity investment has not the time to toil 
through nor does he wish to carry home 
a dozen large tomes on education. But a 
brief-case full of pamphlets and clippings 
will give him the needed information 
based on a variety of methods and opin- 
ions. How many times are we called to 
the telephone toy the busy man who says, 
"I have not time to read much but I must 
know something about this, that or the 
other subject." 3. Timeliness. During the 
war we all came to realize as perhaps we 
never realized before, how long it takes for 
a new subject to be written into a book. 
In those days when new subjects fastened 
themselves with disheartening rapidity 
upon the public mind, time and again trade 
bibliographies were stupidly silent and re- 
peated appeals through the regular trade 
channels brought back the reply "there 
aint no such animal." Then when one 
was feeling very much like an animated 



